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TODAY'S Africa stands at the crossroads. Controls of village life 
are disappearing, the pastoral economy is slowly being industrial- 
ized. Christian social justice must be made known to all Africans. 
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They were two unwilling exiles 


from the land of the living dead. 


BY MARK TENNIEN, M.M. 


@ THE COMMUNISTS had torn them 
away, roots and all, from the soil of 
China. I met them as they arrived 
in Hong Kong. One was Father 
Joseph Sweeney, 58, mellowed by 
twenty-one years of selfless devotion 
to his life idea — help of the out- 
casts. The other was Father Carroll 
Quinn, a comparative youngster, 
who volunteered to assist Father 
Sweeney in fathering the world’s 
unwanted, the lepers. 

The two men were fitted for the 
work by Irish ancestry and faith 
that never counts the cost. The 
Sweeney forebears settled in New 
Britain, Conn., while the Quinn 
ancestors traded Baltimore, Md., 
for their home in Ireland. As the lads 
grew up they heard about Mary- 
knoll where American boys were 
preparing to take the light of faith 
to faraway lands. This was a place 
for unselfish service, so the boys 
made the break — and in later 











years found themselves in China. 

Father Sweeney was not always 
‘Leper Joe,” as he signs his letters 
to close friends. He carried in his 
flesh a scourge that almost kept him 
from the rigors 
of China, back 
in 1921. But the 
newly ordained 
Sweeney boy 
talked the doc- 
tor out of his 
suspicion of tu- 
berculosis. With 
this inconclu- 
sive diagnosis, the thin Father 
Sweeney was able to take off for 
Kongmoon, South China. 

The humid heat and the primitive 
life of mission work in China brought 
on a cough, night sweats, and fever, 
within a year. That time there was 
more than suspicion. The doctor 
suggested a return to America, but 
the fighting Sweeney spirit argued 
vehemently against the suggestion. 

The young missioner’s superiors 
then decided to send him to the 
invigorating climate of Manchuria. 
In the cold north, Father Sweeney 
became strong as a woodsman, and 
his 6-foot, 3-inch frame built up to 

220 pounds. On the long mission 
jaunts over Manchuria’s plains and 
mountains, he could out-walk all 
other missioners. 

In that first year in South China 
(1921-22), Father Sweeney had got 
an idea into that determined head 
of his. There were uncared-for lep- 
ers near the cities of Sunchong and 
Sunwui, where he lived. Father 
Sweeney wasn’t content to toss a 
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few coins at the outcasts as other 
passers-by did.*He wanted to take 
care of them. 

The leper idea grew apace with 
his health in Manchuria. After his 
furlough in 
1932, he asked 


return to South 


for the aban- 
doned lepers. 
His wish was 
granted. 

Before re- 
turning to South China in 1933, 
Father Sweeney polished off his 
long studies of the disease by visits 
to the leper settlement in Louisiana; 
the leprosarium in Hawaii; and the 
colony at Culion, in the Philippines. 
Only then did Father Sweeney, re- 
turn to Sunwui. 

Outside the city, on a cemetery 
hill, lived a group of lepers. Their 
homes were makeshift hovels, built 
with whatever materials they could 
find. Chinese are wont to dig up 
their dead after the flesh has de- 
cayed, and put the bones in jars. 
Cast-off coffins were gathered by 
the lepers to build shacks to live in. 
Father Joe moved into the cemetery, 
but not into a coffin house. 

With rice straw, palm leaves, and 
bamboo poles, he started building 
thatched cottages, the lepers help- 
ing him. A grass-roofed hut was put 
up for a laboratory and offices for 
the doctor, and a thatched shed was 
prepared for a chapel. Father 
Sweeney was happy, with his un- 
touchables clustered around him. 
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The matshed colony was chris- 
tened Gate of Heaven Leprosarium. 
Perry Burgess, President of the 
Leonard Wood Leper Foundation, 
visited the place, and he has talked 
about it often since. He was amazed 
at the hut settlement in a banana 
grove, where a doctor, nurse and 
priests were treating leprosy in a 
scientific way. 

Father Sweeney was the bread- 
winner for his adopted family. After 
the hard day’s work was done, he 
wrote letters to friends, in order to 
finance his work and build substan- 
tial homes for his charges. By 1938, 
after plugging away for five years, 
he had a plot of land with buildings 
going up, on a site where the West 
River empties into the sea. 
~ In this out-of-the-way place, a 
dozen years later, the Communists 
found him and his family of 260 
lepers. Father Carroll Quinn, a 
young Maryknoller nearing thirty 
years of age, was also found there. 
The two missioners did not run. 
Men unafraid of leprosy were not 
frightened by Communists. The 
placid Father Quinn had arrived in 
China in 1947. 

Father Sweeney had been in need 
of an assistant. The post called for 
a man of hardihood and patience, 
of sympathy for the sick, and of im- 
perturbable calm, to stand up under 
the nerve-testing annoyances. 
Father Sweeney’s first assistant, 
Father Francis J. Connors, had died 
after five years; the second fell sick 
after a few years; and so the post 
was open in 1948. Among the vol- 
unteers, Father Quinn seemed best 
fitted, and he was assigned. 

The priests of the leper colony 
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~ STILL AT WORK 


@ Father Sweeney is now in the 
United States where he is being 
honored for his leper work. The 
Damien-Dutton Society presented 
him with a bronze plaque for his 
achievements. The New Britain 
Press Club chose him as “Man of 
the Year.” 

The Maryknoller continues to 
work for lepers. He is presently 
raising funds to aid the research 
of a French Sister-scientist who 
is close to discovering a cure for 
leprosy. 


had little brushes with the Reds, 
even in 1948. Red forces were lodged 
in the mountains around Ngaimoon, 
and' they often sent soldiers to the 
leprosarium for medicine. Father 
Sweeney had built a dispensary 
wing for outsiders; Chinese from 
the surrounding countryside vil- 
lages applied daily for free medicine. 
One day a plainclothes Red soldier 
tried to get ahead of the people 
waiting in line. That caused an 
uproar, until Father Sweeney put 
the culprit firmly in his place. 
The battalion commander of the 
Reds heard of the disorder through 
the “bamboo wireless.”” He wrote 
a letter to Father Sweeney, stating 
that there would be no more such 
incidents or trouble from his men. 
He concluded the letter with these 
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words: “You are doing a great and 
benevolent work in the true spirit 
of Jesus. We hope you will continue 
when we take over.” 

The priest kept the letter, and it 
pulled him out of many tight spots 
later, when minor officials tried to 
make things difficult for him. He 
believes he would have been ex- 
pelled long ago, if it had not been 
for this letter. 

In October of 1949, the Com- 
munists took over the reins. A few 
hundred Reds marched. into the 
leper colony to set up a base. It was 
a strategic spot, there at West Riv- 
er’s mouth. They threatened to turn 
the chapel into a barracks. Father 
Sweeney settled matters by inform- 
ing the soldiers that, if they must 
be quartered there, he would erect 
matsheds outside the colony. 

Communist soldiers and their 
retinue of political officials made 
life unpleasant for Gate of Heaven 
. inhabitants; but the ‘closely knit 
leper group did not give their trou- 
ble-making guests a pleasurable 
time, either. Ninety per cent of the 
afflicted people, who had come to 
the colony seeking refuge from men 
who had cast them out, eventually 
chose to join the religion of the men 
who had taken them in. The rest 
had not yet made up their minds 
about the Catholic Faith. But if 
they did not yet worship God, they 
revered the priests. When Com- 
munist pressure was turned on, 
every “citizen” of that leper settle- 
ment spontaneously attended all 
the Catholic services, to show the 
new rulers that the lepers were 
behind the priests to a man. 

It was not easy to discredit Father 
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stubborn, spunky crowd. The Reds 
could not very well infiltrate the 
leper colony with party men. So 
they started a game of cat and 
mouse, maneuvering for an excuse 
to pounce on the priests. One day 
a group of soldiers ordered every- 
body into the church while they 
conducted a search. When it was 
over, the soldiers left. Father 
Sweeney suspected a plant, and he 
and Father Quinn ransacked the 
house. Covered over in large rice 
baskets, in an out-of-the-way place, 
were Nationalist Army uniforms, 
with “Made in U.S.A.” tags. The 
Fathers burned them immediately. 
A little while later, the soldiers re- 
turned to conduct an official search, 
with the lepers as witnesses. The 
first place they searched was the 
storeroom of rice baskets. When the 
baskets were found empty, the 
searchers tried to compensate their 
loss of face by accusations without 
evidence; then they stamped away, 
red-faced. The American had won 
the first round. 

The priests were walking a tight- 
rope, following every order of the 
Communists. Soon Mao Tse-tung’s 
servants tried another trick. A letter 
was sent from Sunwui headquarters, 
ordering the priests to come and 
register. Father Sweeney’s messen- 
ger went for the mail, as usual; he 
was arrested at the post office and 
taken to police headquarters while 
the police chief censored the mail. 
The messenger saw the chief read 
the police-order letter and put it 
away. On the day set for reporting, 
soldiers entered the leprosarium to 
arrest the priests for disobeying. 
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The lepers gathered around, and 
the messenger spoke up: ‘““The police 
chief took the letter from the mail, 
but I read it when he did. I told the 
priests, and they were going up this 
afternoon to register.”” 

An atomic bomb could not have 
done more damage to Red prestige. 

“You must not take our priests 
away,” a leper spokesman said. 
“They have often told us they would 
care for us until they die, and would 
be buried here on Ma Fung Shan 
(Leper Hill) with us.” There was 
the “‘will of the people” unanimous- 
ly expressed: a very distasteful pill 
for the Communists to swallow. 

The cat-and-mouse game went 
on for nearly two years. One of the 
northerners got leprosy — so a doc- 
tor said — and he was sent into the 
leper colony. He had a concealed 
hand grenade, which he was to 
hide at a certain place. The other 
inhabitants found out about it. 
They surrounded him and made 
him give the grenade to the colony 
doctor, who returned the incrimi- 
nating evidence to the senders. After 
the incident was all over, Father 
Sweeney learned how his loyal lep- 
ers had saved him from a trumped- 
up charge of espionage. 

The Reds indoctrinated fourteen 
lepers. But those “‘progressives”’ did 
not hold out long, with 250 Catho- 
lic lepers reindoctrinating them with 
charity and faith. In a few months, 
they were rehabilitated and asked 
Father Sweeney to baptize them — 
which he did. The Communists 
then sent in eight more, who they 
thought were haters of religion and 
imperialism. The antidote of charity 
soon won the eight over. 
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Father’s conviction is that leper 
work needs more than cleanliness, 
good food, drugs and other medical 
treatment. There must be an atmos- 
phere of homeliness, and an attempt 
to restore to the victims their human 
dignity. He believes that religion is 
the greatest sociological help and 
the greatest therapeutic. Although 
the cast-offs of human society 
haven’t much to hope for in this 
life, they have a lot to look forward 
to in the next, and this view com- 
pletely changes their lives. 

The Fathers introduced the 
Legion of Mary, and the members 
worked like consecrated, bees, in- 
structing, admonishing, and visiting 
the bed-ridden. The Legion sparked 
the industry of cutting beads out of 
bamboo, needling through the hol- 
low centers, to make rosary beads. 

At the end of 1951, the Reds <ook 
over the administration of the lep- 
rosarium as a government institu- 
tion. Since the priests refused to 
pack up and leave, they were hired 
as Communist Government officials. 
They were each given a sustenance 
salary equal to about fifteen dollars 
a month—the allowance each leper 
received. Although this went on for 
two years, the Fathers knew it could 
not last. The whole thing was ab- 
normal and ephemeral. But the 
priests were happy, and the lepers 
were happy, because they could 
stay together at least for awhile. 
From their salaries, the priests could 
buy special treats for sick and weak 
members of the colony. 

Father Sweeney was the more 
seasoned campaigner, mellowed by 
years of trials. He could fend insults 
and jabs with an unruffled temper. 
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Perhaps his qualities came from his 
outlook on life. Father lives accord- 
ing to a conviction that God is a 
gentleman, who looks with equa- 
nimity and pardon on the paltry, 
petty acts of men. The priest tries 
to follow this outlook in his dealings 
with mankind. Repulsive faces, ugly 
sores, insults and ingratitude, met 
in leper work, brought out more 
kindness. The base and savage 
treatment from the Communists 
met only kindness. 

The Communists had to get rid of 
the two Maryknollers, but they 
feared a demonstration from the 
lepers, whose loyalty and affection 
could not be shaken. On the morn- 
ing of August 4, police arrived to 
ask the two priests to go to district 
headquarters. At Sunwui the police 
chief greeted them cordially. But 
he told them that their passports 
were out of date, and that the gov- 
ernment could not renew their resi- 
dent cards. 





The police chief would not permit 
them to return to the leprosarium 
for baggage; he knew that the lepers 
would create a scene and demon-_ 
strate. He asked the two priests to 
list what personal baggage they 
waated, and promised that he would 
send for it. Father Quinn put up a 
desperate appeal to the official, beg- 
ging that his superior’s plea to re- 
main be granted. 

Messengers were sent to collect 
the American priests’ baggage dur- 
ing the night, when the lepers were 
sleeping. Next morning the two 
Maryknollers, outcasts like the out- 
casts they had lived for, started 
their journey in bitter grief for 
Hong Kong. 

Father Sweeney had consigned 
his soul to God, but his heart he had 
bequeathed to the lepers. When he 
reached Hong Kong and freedom, 
I asked him how he felt. 

“This is my saddest day in China,” 
was Father Sweeney’s reply. gg 


Back home, Father Sweeney receives the Damien-Dutton Award for his work; 
Bishop Ahr, of Trenton, at left; while Mr. Crouch makes the presentation. 
































DAMASIO WEARS A HALO 


BY JOSEPH J. RICKERT, M.M. 


@ pamasio is thirteen now and just about the best 
fighter for his age and weight than can be found in 
this part of the woods. It wasn’t supposed to work 
out that way. His mother had him all lined up for 
a halo. Now the halo has slipped, and Damasio has 
blood in his eye. But he only has another year to go, 
and then maybe we can get the halo back in place. 

It all started when Damasio was two years old. 
He was dying. His mother made a promise to the 
Virgin of Candalaria that she would not cut his 
hair until her little Damasio should go to work for 
the first time. She would then get out the scissors 
and place the hair at the feet of the Virgin. 

The first few years were not too difficult. Then 
Damasio began to notice that the other boys 
didn’t have to bother about making braids and 
they in turn began to notice Damasio. He has 
them pretty well in line now. I saw him the other 
day with just the suspicion of a shiner. He was 
looking for work. 

Damasio ‘Cloroformo’ Reyes. If you ever see 
that name on the card at Madison Square Garden, 
you'll know how he got the start. ee 
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LOOK WHAT YOU STARTED! 


Some months ago, this magazine 
printed a series of letters from Fim 
Nothnagle, of Rochester, N. Y. In them 
Fim told that in order to do his bit for 
the missions, he decided to keep his lunch 
Stand open an hour longer each night and 
send the profits to Maryknoll. Now Jim 
describes what happened after the letters 
appeared. 





Well, Father, 

I’ll bet you have been waiting for 

: this letter. I have delayed it for 
ES awhile because I was. at a loss for 

words to describe what I felt when I 
M : saw THE Frecp AFAR. 

The magazine had just arrived 
and my wife was reading it aloud to 
me while I was doing some work, 
when the phone rang, a call from a 
neighbor telling me to look at page 
twenty. Was I surprised! 

We received a number of phone 
calls that day, and on the stand that 
night and every night since. I cer- 
tainly have caught it. I have been 
so embarrassed by praise that I felt 
like hiding. I hear about it every 
place I go, from the grocery store to 
the bank. My kids heard about it at 
school, and the older ones at their 
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Jim Nothnagle built his business on 
faith, prayer and -charity to others. f 
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work. Even my eldest son wrote 
from Boston. 

Last Thursday night a man came 
into the stand and ordered coffee. 
After I served him, he asked, “Are 
you Nothnagle?” 

I replied that I was. He handed 
me a ten-dollar bill in payment. As 
I was making change, he said, 
“Keep five of that and send it with 
your next week’s check.” 

I must have looked surprised, be- 
cause he then told me that he had 
just arrived.from Massachusetts and 
had read the letters in the magazine 
while on the train. He came right to 
the stand and gave the five dollars 
for you. He wouldn’t tell me his 
name. 

A number of other people have 
told me that they are writing to you 
and sending some help. All this 
makes me feel exceptionally good 


because it is producing good results*~ 


for you. 

_ I am pretty well-known around 
here. All my customers, and the 
whole neighborhood, know about 
the sickness I had a few years ago. 
They also know what a struggle my 
wife and I had hringing up ten 
children. A number of them told me 
that if F can contribute towards the 
missions, so can they. I hope that 
they keep their promises. 

Here’s another result. On Satur- 
day nights, it has been a custom for 
a number of the young men who 
have been out to stop in for coffee 
on their way home. Some of them 
always ask for a quarter. in their 
change to drop in the basket at 
Mass next morning. The same thing 
happened last Saturday night. My 
place was crowded at the time. Just 
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then someone spoke up about me 
and Maryknoll. After a lot of talk 
and wise-cracking, calling each 
other “cheap skate” and “piker,” 
they decided that they would each 
put a dollar in the Sunday collec- 
tion. My pastor will like that. 

My two little girls, Barbara (10) 
and Clara (9g), are certainly thrilled 
hearing from you. They take their 
magazines to school, and the Sisters 
read them to the classes. They are 
trying to earn some money so they 
can help the missions. This is their 
own idea. We talk about Maryknoll 
a lot at home. 

Two weeks ago my wife slipped 
on the steps and broke two ribs. She 
is laid up, but coming along fine. 

My wife is with me completely in 
all that we have done for Maryknoll. 
She deserves more credit than I do 
for any good that may have come 
from our little efforts to help. We 
want to do whatever we can to help 
Maryknoll. 

Till next week. 

Yours, 
Jm NoTHNAGLE 


Jim and his family live in the house 
behind his stand. He keeps open an 
extra hour at night, for the missions. 



































A ALONG STORY....< 


@ During a recent mission trip in the Peruvion highlands, Father 
Robert E. Kearns met twin sisters, close to 80 years old. He 
congratulated them on their longevity, so they. introduced their 
mother as more than | 20 years old. When Father seemed. doubt- 
ful, the sisters showed him an old man. ‘‘Mama is his godmother,” 
they said, “and he’s 110 years old. Look in the baptismal book 
if you don't believe us!"’ Father looked — and is now convinced. 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


There is a new spirit in the air of 
Africa. It indicates a rapidly chang- 
ing picture. Africa’s best friends are 
hoping that the change will not be 
prejudicial to the Africans, because 
of poor timing or of impatience to 
rush things. 

Anyone who talks to Africans or 
to Europeans in Africa, cannot but 
wonder what the present trend will 
produce. One thing is certain: the 
picture is changing. In some areas 
certain activities, such as education, 
already have been turned over to 
the local African authorities. These 
transfers seem to have been made 
smoothly and successfully. In other 
areas, the changes are being made 
with a speed that could set things 
back. 

In some extensive regions, Euro- 
peans have been told to prepare for 
substantial advances toward self- 
government by the Africans in five 
years. This will place a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the few Africans who 
have been trained to take over. 


In all of this changing, the Church 
is in the middle and is. sometimes 


accused, by one group or the other, 


of being too conservative or too 
radical. This is a good sign: It would 
be a pity, indeed, if Europeans 
should consider the Church obstruc- 
tionist in policy because, following 
the Government’s own example, she 
prepares for the day when the turn- 
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over comes. The Church is against 
class struggle of a violent nature, 
where there are other means avail- 
able and practicable to secure what 
are considered one’s rights. This 
does not mean that she is not deeply 
interested in movements that en- 
courage and help peoples to self- 
government. 

Our Lord was revolutionary in 
His teaching. It was designed. to cor- 
rect some established abuses. Our 
Lord, however, was a Jew; He was 
dealing with Jewish practices. 


Even the most completely adapted 
missioner is still a foreigner. In these 
days of tension, a missioner finds 
himself in a delicate situation. He 
must be alive to the changes, alert 
to meet the challenge, tactful in his 
relations with Government and with 
people, in order to safeguard a 
future that otherwise could bring 


- difficulties for the Church. 


Not all areas are prepared for a 
turnover ofany considerable respon- 
sibility. It would be a pity if Afri- 
cans who are unprepared were to 
break with the past too soon. 

An equal danger is that the mis- 
sioner might be overconservative 
and look for more from the Africans 
than his own people had when they 
“took over.” 


# 





@Binco is the rage among the 
youngsters of our jungle mission in 
Conquista, Bolivia. Prizes are nec- 
essary, and the pastor is at his wits’ 
end trying to supply them. There 
is no fun in playing bingo without 
some kind of recompense, even if 
it is only an old razor blade — an 
article very popular in a school 
that does not boast of a pencil 
sharpener. For a time we depended 
on old Christmas cards, which a 
kind benefactor had arranged ar- 
tistically on individual pieces of 
cardboard; but the stock has finally 
j run out. 
After I arrived in Conquista, two 
months ago, and saw how the young- 
sters took to bingo, I thought for 
awhile that it was only a passing 
fancy. But they never seem to tire of 
the game. Fortunately, the former 
tor, Father Lawrence J. Burns, 

left behind a good supply of holy 
cards to be used as prizes. 

When school is dismissed, there is 
a mad rush to the missioner’s bam- 
bod house. One of my best custom- 
ers is little Jose. Sometimes he has 
to mind his baby sister after school, 
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BY CHRISTOPHER W. GIBBONS, M.M. 


but that presents no problem to 
him. He simply brings her to my 
house and sets her on the dirt floor 
beside him. Occasionally she wails, 
but little Jose has ways of shutting 
her up—ways that only little brothers 
and sisters understand. 

_ However, I am convinced that 
bingo and baby-sitting do not mix. 
The other day Jose could not keep 
up with the bigger boys, so he left 
the game without a prize. He sidled 
up to me and explained his pre- 
dicament. I took pity on the lad 
and gave him a consolation prize for 
effort. That gladdened the young- 
ster no end. 

Finally the small army of players 
left, and I went back about my of- 
fice work, thankful that peace again 
had settled over the house. A little 
while later, by accident, I happened 
to glance into the playroom lately 
vacated by the bingo tribe. Sitting 
all alone on the dirt floor was the 
baby sister, completely forgotten by 
Jose in his mad haste to go home 
and show his bewildered mother 
the beautiful holy card that the 
Padre had given him. ee 
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M@ MEET two members of the Bakuria tribe — East Africa's 
most colorful people. They bind their arms and legs with cop- 
per bands, and stretch their ears with wooden blocks. An 
offshoot from the famous Masai warriors, the Bakuria now 
live in the Maryknoll territory of Tanganyika. They have the 
reputation of being Africa's best cattle thieves. Many have 
never meta white man. Maryknollers are among them mak- 
ing many converts. 


PHOTO STORY BY ARTHUR H. WILLE AND ALBERT J NEVINS <=> 
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The warriors (opposite) wear leopard skins and ostrich plumes 
as part of their dance regalia. The girls go in for beadwork. 


The Bakuria- mission at Rosana keeps Fathers Reinhart (above) and James 
(right) busy caring for new Christians, the sick, and many catechumens. 
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Here are two studies of Bakuria costume: The girl (above) has 
ear plugs to stretch her ears. The woman (right) wears pounds 
of heavy copper wire. The Bakuria have.a gift for fine design. 





























FATHER JOSEPH REGAN SPENT 20 
YEARS IN CHINA. AFTER JAILING HIM, 
THE COMMUNISTS EXPELLED HIM. 



















THE MARYKNOLL 
FATHERS IN THE PHil- 
IPPINES, HE SPEAKS 
TWO MISSION LAN- 
GUAGES — CHINESE 
AND TAGALOG. 
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VISITATION OF THE - 
DYING TAKES FATHER 
REGAN 7O HUTS IN 
COCONUT GROVES 
AND SUGAR PLANTA- 
TIONS. At 
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“HIS PARISHIONERS WEAR BOLO 
KNIVES IN THEIR BELTS. LACK OF 
PRIESTS DEPRIVED THE PEOPLE 
OF MASS UNTIL THE MARY- 
KNOLLERS ARRIVED. 
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SISTER MAURA KIERAN, OF 
RICHMOND HiILL, N. Y., WORKS 
FOR SOULS IN THE MARYKNOLL 
JUNGLE HOSPITAL tN BOLIVIA. 





SISTER MANAGES 
THE OFFICE, 
TEACHES RELIGION, 
ASSISTS DOCTORS, 
AND RIDES CANOES 
TO CATECHIZE wen 4 
GLE RESIDENTS. 
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For conversions, here’s a recipe based on actual experience. 


BY JAMES F. HYATT, M.M. 


@ TO INCREASE the effectiveness of 
our conversion work at St. Francis 
Church in Kyoto, we decided to 
conduct an investigation among the 
Catholics concerning their experi- 
ences in spreading the Faith. Choos- 
ing Good Shepherd Sunday as the 


- day tostart, we handed out question- 


naires ta all attending Mass. Each 
give-away bore a picture of the Good 


Shepherd together with His words 


about the sheep outside His fold. 
Then followed a large number. of 


questions pertaining to the personal . 


experience of the Catholic in his re- 
lation to the Church, in his efforts to 
bring others in to the Church, in his 


opinion as to what we should or 
should not do in our propaganda 
work. 

The questionnaires that were re- 
turned contained many practical 
answers and suggestions. Of partic- 
ular significance were the numerous 
references made to the “atmos- 
phere” of our parish church and the 
influence of friend on friend. A very 
large percentage of Catholics who 
answered the questionnaire pointed 
out that the atmosphere around the 
church was cold, reserved, and un- 
friendly — and hence uninviting to 
new people. The answers indicated 
that sixty-five per cent of our Cath- 


Priests desiring reprints of this article can obtain them at cost 
by writing Maryknoll. Price $3 per hundred; $25 per thousand. 
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There are 200,000 


Catholics in Japan today. 


If each year each 





Catholic made one converys, 


/n 9 years Japan's entire 


population (9O million) 
would be Catholic. 


olics had become Catholics as a re- 
sult of the guidance of Catholic 
friends. 

One of our reactions was to set up 
an information booth at the church 
gate to improve the “‘atmosphere.” 
The booth is intended to guide new- 
comers who drop in on Sunday 
morning and to encourage Catho- 
lics to make the newcomers wel- 
come. The structure is known as 
The Good Shepherd Booth and is 
managed by the Legion of Mary. 

Another of our reactions was the 
decision to make more effective use 
of the influence of our Catholics on 
their non-Catholic friends. The im- 
portance of this friend-on-friend in- 
fluence was not a new discovery: it 
has long been recognized by all en- 
gaged in spreading the Faith in 
Japan. However, our questionnaire 
did help to wake us up to putting 
more emphasis on that influence. We 
had long been looking for new meth- 
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ods, but doing little in a positive way 
to capitalize on the most effective 
and inexpensive influence of all. 
After studying the questionnaires 
we decided not to abandon the 
search for new methods, but to do all 
in our power to mobilize ali the 
Catholics in the parish to use all the 
influence they have to bring their 
non-Catholic friends to God. 

This movement of friend to friend, 
we called The Good Shepherd 
Movement. It was not to be an or- 
ganization of enrolled membership 
and regular meetings: it was to be a 
“movement” with no meetings and 
yet with activity for all Catholics. 

When The Good Shepherd Move- 
ment was first announced, five rules 
were laid down for co-operation. 
Those rules are as follows: (1) Write 
the names of five friends on the back 
of a Good Shepherd Card, and say 
a “Hail Mary” each night for the 
conversion of each. (Special holy 
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~ Here Is Your Opportunity 





to help two classes of per- 
sons who beg us for sub- 
scriptions to MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR. 


1 The Blind. MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR is published 
in Braille. A full year’s sub- 
scription costs $5. 


2 Poor missionéts on the field 
request free subscriptions. 
Price, $1. 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 

C] ¥ enclose $5 for a Braille 
- edition subscription. Please send it 
to a blind person. 

: [) 1 enclose $1 for a charity 
subscription. Please send it to a poor 
missioner. : ‘ 





cards were printed for this purpose, 
and given out free of charge.) (2) 
Perform at least one act of penance 
each day for the conversion of one’s 
friends. (3) Accept five leaflets a 
month and distribute them to five 
friends. (4) Attend the special Good 
Shepherd Mass offered once a 
month, and pray in unison with fel- 
low Catholics for the conversion of 
all their friends. (5) Make a positive 
effort to bring as many friends as 
possible to the catechism classes. 
We took advantage of every possi- 
ble opportunity to speak about the 
obligations of Catholics toward 
their non-Catholic friends. We 
asked every penitent in confession 
to offer his or her penance for the 
conversion of friends. In private 
conversations, at the meetings of 
every Church organization, at the 
end of every catechism class, and 
after Sunday Mass, we announced 
the beginning of new catechism 
classes — adding to the announce- 
ment a few words about friendship. 


That there might always be new 
classes to which new catechumens 
could be brought, we arranged a pro- 
gram of classes. The program in- 
cludes five courses of twenty-six 
weeks each. A new course begins 
every five weeks. 

The number of catechumens im- 
mediately began to increase, and it 
became obvious that a definite 
checking system would be necessary 
to keep track of them. We had attend- 
ance cards printed, and put a cate- 
chist in charge to keep track of at- 
tendance. These records make it 
possible to check on the studies of 
those who ask for Baptism, and they 
enable us to contact personally all 
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who have come to class. These re- 
sults make it easier for a larger 
number to continue studying. 

After a group has been studying 
three months, we call upon the 
members of the Legion of Mary to 
send out hand- 


to the letter and come for private 
talks. These people are serious- 
minded and usually have good rea- 
sons for not coming regularly to 
class. Such things as hours of work, 
sickness in the family, school exami- 

nations, travel, 


written letters 
to all individu- 
als who have 
attended at 
least one class 
during that 
time. In writing 


PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


are the priceless ingredients of 
success in the missions. You can 
supply both, no matter what your 
; condition or situation. 


and soon, some- 
times make reg- 
ular attendance 
impossible. We 
arrange for cat- 
echumens of 
this group to 


to those persons, 

we set a definite day and hour for 
each and ask the recipient to come 
to the church at the appointed time 
for a private talk with the priest. 
We ask those who cannot come at 
the set time, to come at a time more 
convenient for them. 

To those who attended only one 
class and then quit, we send a dif- 
ferent kind of letter. It does not 
directly ask the recipient to come 
for an interview; it contains an 
addressed, reply postcard, and a 
request that the recipient write on 
that card the reason that kept him 
or her away from the Church. We 
explain in the letter that criticism 
may be of much help in our work. 

Of the catechumens who have 
faithfully studied the entire first 
part of the catechism, almost one 
hundred per cent respond to the 
letter and come for their private 
interviews. The majority of these 
are seriously thinking of receiving 
Baptism. Hence we put their names 
on a special list and begin making 
preparation for their Baptism. 

Of those who had quit coming to 
class, about fifty per cent respond 
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begin their 
studies again; special instructions 
are provided when necessary. 

Of those who attended only one 
class and then discontinued coming, 
about fifty per cent return the post 
cards and explain their reasons. The 
great majority give the excuse of 
being too busy at the present time, 
but promise regular attendance 
later on. 

The cards returned by the various 
groups often give very constructive 
criticisms. Already these ‘cards 
taught us a great deal about the 
mentality of the people we are deal- 
ing with, and about our own short- 
comings in presenting Catholic doc- 
trine. 

When the day for the baptismal 
ceremony comes, the candidates are 
united into one group. Each candi- 
date is given a large holy picture, on 
the back of which are written the 
names and addresses of all the other 
candidates. After the ceremony, the 
importance of group unity is ex- 
plained, and all the newly baptized 
Catholics are asked to pray daily for 
the spiritual brothers and sisters 
who became children of God with 
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them that day. At this time, 
arrangements are made for all to 
receive their First Communion to- 
gether; also, a social get-together 
for the following week is planned. 

Converts who receive Baptism to- 
gether are thus formed into a special 
group. They are asked to pray daily 
for the perseverance of each other; 
and in addition, are invited to meet 
as a body, once a year. These meet- 
ings include a business session, a 
social party, and finally Benediction 


in church. The ‘“‘business” consists . 


mainly of reports from the members, 
each one telling the story of his or 
her efforts to spread the Faith dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

We were apprehensive when we 
first asked for reports on efforts 
made. However, after we tried the 
plan on three or four groups, our 
fears vanished. In the beginning, all 
the converts are shy about speaking 
up. But once the ice is broken, a 
continuous stream of personal con- 
tacts, successes and failures, and 
obstacles to be overcome, are re- 
ported. 

These reports teach us a great 
deal about what can and cannot be 
done with regard to spreading the 
Faith by individuals in their own 
particular circumstances. However, 
the most impressive thing about 
these meetings is the evidence they 
give that, the newly baptized Catho- 
lics are really concerned about 
spreading the Faith and are taking 
concrete steps to spread it. 

Few reports are presented in gen- 
eral terms. Almost all state particu- 
lar cases of success or failure to in- 
fluence a friend. The zeal that some 
convérts show in making reports, or 
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in making suggestions for propa- 
ganda activities, arouses all present 
to renewed interest in apostolic 
work. Between fifteen and forty per- 
sons attend these meetings, mutually 
inspire each other with zeal, and 
teach each other ways and means 
of practical mission work. 

These methods have done much 
to develop the mission spirit among 
our people. Not only a few chosen 
souls, but the parishioners in gen- 
eral, have become mission-minded; 
and a marked increase in catechu- 
mens has resulted. During the 
twelve-month period from June, 
1952, until June, 1953, about 800 
new catechumens enrolled to study 
the catechism. 

When we study the example of 
Christ, we see that He took advan- 
tage of every opportunity to give 
physical happiness and. comfort to 
the afflicted, but that His purpose 
in coming into the world was pre- 
eminently spiritual — that is, to lay 
down His life for the salvation of 
souls. 

When we look around and see all 
the social good that is being accom- 
plished by non-religious organiza- 
tions, we are forced to ask ourselves 
what the difference is between those 
organizations and the Church we 
represent. The answer to the ques- 
tion reminds us forcefully of our 
unique mission in the world. 

The world does not stand in near- 
ly as great need of Catholic works of 
charity, education or social teach- 
ing, as it does of the true Faith. Men 
will accept the Catholic Faith — in 
numbers we dare not imagine — if 
it is presented to them with suffi- 
cient directness and force. ow 
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Chinese Sisters in Hong Kong teach prayers to orphan and refugee children. 


My Chinese Sisters 


BY SISTER CATHERINE LI 


From exile in Macao, a Chinese Sister looks to happy yesterdays. 


@ our community of Kaying Sisters 
was founded by Bishop Ford. In 
1927 he sent a group of us to Hong 
Kong in order to prepare to become 
Sisters. We had a Maryknoll Sister 
to teach us. We had never gone to 
school before, and we did not know 
‘how to read or write. 

Since we were too big to go to the 
lower school to study with the little 
children, teachers came to our, 
house. Then after five years Bishop 
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Ford called us home. He sent us to 
the teachers’ training school, and 
after three years we graduated. We 
became postulants on January 1, 
1938. Bishop Ford said that day was 
our Foundation Day. 

After six months we became 
novices. We recalled what Bishop 
Ford told us when he returned from 
Rome. 

“*Have you Chinese Sisters in your 
Kaying mission?” the Pope asked. 
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development of native Sisterhoods. 


One of the fines? pages in the his- 
tory of the Church in China is its 
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“Not yet,” answered the bishop. 

But if on the day we became nov- 
ices Bishop Ford could have met the 
Pope, he could answer that he had 
many Sisters. When he told us this 
story, we knew he was pleased with 
our community. 

Sister Dolores, of the Maryknoll 
Sisters, was our first Superior. One 
day when she was playing with us, 
she fell and broke her leg. So she 
went back to the Motherhouse in 
America. She could not come back 
to China, and died four years ago. 

Sister M. Marcelline became our 
next Superior. She taught us_until 
1950. She showed us how to be good 
religious, and taught us how to do 


‘apostolic work. She knew China’s 


habits very well, and had very good 
plans to teach us. She was a wise 
Mother, always kind and generous. 

When there was war in south 
Kwangtung, we moved to a little 
village called Toungshok. 

In September, 1950, Bishop 
Walsh sent twelve Sisters from San- 
toung to join our community. On 
December 3, the Communists used 


unjust ways to bring our: Superior _ 


and her companion to Lou Souné 
Prison. 

From here on the facts of our his- 
tory make our hearts very sad. It 
was the beginning of catastrophe 
for our community. Sister M. Mar- 
celline and Sister Paul Therese lived 
in Laulong Prison about forty days, 
and then were sent to Canton 
Prison. On March 14, 1951, they 
were driven out of Canton Prison to 
Hong Kong by the Communists. 

The Communists gave us much 
trouble. They said they needed our 
convent for their lower school, so 
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they drove away the postulants. 
After a few months the Sisters who 
worked in the mission stations were 
driven back to their native villages. 

On April 14, 1951, the Commu- 
nists took our Bishop Ford to Can- 
ton Prison with a Maryknoll Sister. 
Our Bishop Ford suffered very 
much. But he was very kind and 
patient, and generously received 
these sufferings because he loved ” 
God and the Chinese people. Jesus 
said that the good shepherd is will- 
ing to die for his sheep. Bishop Ford 
reached his ideal on February 21, 
1952, when he died in Canton 
Prison. — 

Now all the churches in Kaying 
have been taken by the Commu- 
nists. They are using them for their 
public offices and schools. Six Chi- 
nese Fathers are in prison; some of 
them suffering very much. They 
are wearing irons on their hands 
and feet. There are. still several 
Fathers living with their parents. 
Our Sisters who live near these 
Fathers are helping them make the 
Catholics strong in their Faith. 
They bring Holy Communion to 
the Catholics and help the sick peo- 
ple. They prepare Catholics for 
marriage and they baptize the Cath- 
olic babies. 

Although we have this great sor- 
row now, we know that it is God’s 
meaning to make our community 
strong. I am the only one of our 
community to escape the Commu- 
nists, and I am in Macao working 
with other refugees. Yet we know 
that the darkest night will turn into 
the brightest day! Our Lady of 
China will see to it that China will 
be free and have peace. &@ 
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The Luos love ceremonies. Father Glynn's 





Corpus Christi procession attracts crowds to 
the Kowak mission in Tanganyika, Africa. 
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BY DANIEL D. 


@ BACK about twenty years ago, the 
White Fathers established a school 
for religion in the African village 
of Kirongwe. It flourished, and at 
the end of each three months a 
group of catechumens walked thirty- 
five miles to the mission 4t Kowak, 
to complete their instructions. 

Then Thomas, the native teacher, 
got tired; and when a Luo is tired, 
he’s just awfully tired. But the 
white ants weren’t tired. They kept 
working away, doing what God 
teaches white ants to do to neglected 
schools in East Africa. There were 
no more catechumens coming in to 
Kowak from Kirongwe. The village 
became more famous for its poison- 
ous brandy than for its Christianity. 

Some years ago, we opened Ma- 
songa Mission, bringing the Church 
to within a few miles of Kirongwe. 
Thomas was still tired when I went 
up there to see what could be done. 
But the natives wanted a new school 
built, as there was nothing left of 
the old one. 

“We'll meet at noon today, fel- 
lows,” I told them, “‘at the site of the 
old school, every man with his panga 
to cut poles, or a spear to dig holes 
for them in the ground.” 

By noon I had made the rounds 
of the whole district. I had per- 
suaded twenty men and lots of 
women and children to carry the 
poles and to pull grass for the roof. 
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Twelve o’clock came and not a soul 
turned up. Twelve-thirtysaw Thom- 
as and a companion coming, pangas 
cautiously tucked under their arms. 
That afternoon the three of us 
worked, and I promised to come 
back Thursday. Thursday morning 
no one was there but I had brought 
my own panga. Men. began drifting 
in to help me. Several had spears to 
dig holes. A few children went to 
gather bundles of switches for .the 
mud-and-wattle walls; some women 
brought water to mix mud-plaster. 

After two more trips, the new 
school was in a fair way to comple- 
tion, but we still had no teacher. 
Thomas wasstill tired but he thought 
he knew the man for the job, a fel- 
low named William, who lived down 
in Kirengo. William used to be a 
teacher before he got tired, but 
after three years he seemed rested. 

William found almost virgin ter- 
ritory to work in; it blossomed 
again. Within six months he had a 
hundred people studying. He 
taught, standing in the doorway, 
between the crowd in the school and 
the crowd outside. Old readers who 
had left off studying came back; new 
ones came; children came in droves. 
Now the school house is quite inade- 
quate, but that’s no problem. Wil- 
liam and his crowd are quite capable 
of building ¢nything they need — if 
only William doesn’t get tired! gg 
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Have you heard, Plum Blossom? 
A lady in America sent Father 
some clothes. He's giving me 
a new dress, all for myself! 








Life in the War Zone 


After the Reds left, the task of picking up the pieces began. 


BY WILBUR J. BORER, M.M. 


@ THE CHRISTIANS were waiting for 
me in Chungju. They had erected a 
triumphal arch, covered with cedar 
branches and bearing an inscription 
in English and Korean: “Welcome 
to Ok Sin Pu” —my name in Ko- 
rean. After a brief prayer in the 
chapel, I received the bows of the 
faithful. The formal welcome would 
be had on the morrow. Koreans 
consider etiquette very important, 
and they wished to express their 
sentiments by a fitting ceremony. 

I proceeded to inspect the rec- 
tory and found some badly damaged 
walls and windows. The latter had 
many panes of glass missing. My 
rectory is a Japanese style of house, 
consisting mostly of window doors, 
each containing six or eight panes 
of glass. The furniture totaled one 
wicker table, three chairs, and one 
cabinet — probably made for hold- 
ing army maps. There was also a 
canvas cot, but no blankets. In the 
sacristy, I found a set of white vest- 
ments and a little chalice. I had 
brought with me some wine and 
altar breads, so I had the essentials 
for saying Mass. There were no 
cruets, and one arm was missing 
from the crucifix. 

Later I sat down to a hot Korean 


meal provided by the Christians, _ 
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My cook was waiting for me, and she 
would have the job of buying food, 
pots and dishes for the next meal. 

There were visitors before and 
after supper. One of note was a 
young doctor who is the surgeon at 
the local Government hospital, and 
who has a rather good knowledge of 
English. He was baptized about a 
year ago. There was also a group of 
women from a village about five 
miles away, who came in because it 
was a feast day. 

The first day at my new mission 
was a full and a happy one. I went 
to bed contented, except that I 
would like to have had another 
blanket. Mountain air is warm with 
sunshine in the day, but very cool 
at night. 

Before Mass the next morning I 
heard confessions. These country 
people appear to be very slow, but 
they are guided by a sure instinct in 
matters of faith. This instinct can be 
explained only as the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in souls that are 
very humble and docile. : 

The formal reception took place 
in traditional style a short while 
after Mass. Representatives of the 
young men’s and young women’s 
societies and some of the students 
read addresses, written: on scrolls 
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tributes in Kore 


These old clothes Father Connors dis- 

fom stoh a oeha-meotsst—ani colts 
you. They are part of the goods col- 
lected in the Bishops Relief drive. 
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about three feet long. These are 
rolled and unrolled during the read- 
ing in the same fashion as scrolls 
read in the synagogues in Our 
Lord’s time. These scrolls were pre- 
sented to me after each address — 
‘in one case with a bouquet of 
chrysanthemums; in another with a 
package of money amounting to 
about eight dollars, which was des- 
ignated as a Mass stipend. I am 
going to say the Mass for the Chris- 
tians of the mission. 

I responded to the addresses with 
a formal speech appropriate to such 
occasions, and then introduced 
Joseph, my catechist. Joseph had 
the distinction of having worked for 
Bishop Sauer, of Wonsan, for forty 
years, right up to the time that the 
bishop was arrested by the Com- 
munists. The shock of those days 
has not yet worn off. Joseph was 
most devoted to the Benedictine 
Fathers. He himself spent a month 
in a Communist jail because of his 
connection with the priests. Joseph 
made a speech of his own in which 


he brought out the facts that he had- 


been born in this province and had 
lived for a while as a child in this 
very town. Such points do impress 
a people who tend to be provincial 
because of the narrow boundaries 
of their lives. 

During the day there were more 
visitors including a middle school 
teacher, whose subjects are physical 
education, art, music and who is 
also director of our choir. There 
were groups of middle and high 
school girls, and of boys. With the 
latter was a young seminarian, 
Philip Pak, who is stationed at the 
local Signal Corps Detachment. 
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Koreans who are integrated into 
U. S. Army forces are very proud of 
their status. Many of them, like 
Philip, speak a fair amount of Eng- 
lish and are anxious to make prog- 
ress in the language. 

The rug used on the sanctuary 
floor was nothing more than a dou- 
ble cotton blanket spread out single, 
so I decided to borrow it, in order 
to sleep more comfortably on Sun- 
day night. However, as I passed the 
cook’s place that evening, I noticed 
that the baby, a very cute three- 
year-old, was sleeping on the floor 
with a small quilt over him, but no 
pad underneath, and only a wad of 
cloth for a pillow. 

I asked cook about her own bed- 
ding, but she said that the floor was 
quite warm, and that she did not 
need a blanket. I made her take one 
of my shoddy blankets although she 
protested against accepting it. The 
flue of the kitchen stove goes be- 
neath the floor, and it is true that 
this will retain its heat for some 
time. But the floor becomes cold 
during the night, and Koreans reg- 
ularly use heavy quilts for covering. 

Cook is a humble, devout and self- 
sacrificing soul. She has suffered 
much since the Reds took her hus- 
band, who had been in charge of a 
radio broadcasting station. As a girl 
she graduated from middle school 
and wanted to become a religious; 
but her parents would not permit it 
because she was an only child. Her 
best recommendation today is her 
three-year-old son, Tom, who is as 
bright and well-behaved as any boy 
you could find anywhere. 

’ She sends him to call me for meals, 
which he does in the politest Korean 
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etiquette. One time, however, he 
forgot himself, and took a piece of 
carrot from my tray. His mother 
saw him and led him to the kitchen 
by the ear, which treatment he ac- 
cepted in a remarkable way. I do 
not know what 
his mother told 
him but at the 
end of the meal 
he made before 
me the pro- 
found bow re- 
served for spe- 
cial occasions indicating very great 
respect, and said, ‘‘Mi an hamnida,” 
a very formal “I’m sorry.” 

Mother and baby, as refugees, 
had been living in extreme destitu- 
tion, but a delicate sense of good 
manners was not blunted by life 
under the most miserable conditions 
imaginable: This little boy who goes 
about singing to himself — one can 
often recognize the tune — is the 
picture of happiness. When he turns 
on his enticing smile, I have to be 


‘on my guard so that I do not spoil 


him. He has no toys; but a piece of 
string, a block of wood or a broken 
utensil gives him material for amuse- 
ment. He comes to me at times fora 
chestnut, persimmon, or apple, and 
shows keen delight in these luxuries. 
But even before he receives anything 
he always greets me with the friend- 
liest of smiles. He shakes hands as 
though he were an old friend. 
There is a good congregation at 
weekday Mass and all or nearly all 
receive Holy Commufiion. Babies 
always accompany their mothers to 
the altar rail, either on mothers’ 
backs or toddling beside them. Lit- 
tle Tom watches his mother with 
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THAT TAX MAN IS GOOD 


- Contributions to Maryknoll are 
deductible for Federal income 
Tax purposes. 


silent wonder every day as she re- 
ceives Holy Communion. 

On that first Monday at my mis- 
sion, I was told that the electrician . 
and carpenter were waiting for me. 
I went into conference with these 
gentlemen, one 
at a time, ex- 
plaining what 
work I wanted 
done. The house 
seems to be in 
good condition 

structurally. To 
straighten out the wiring so that I 
might have eight lights, the electri- 
cian asked for a little over $25. The 
carpenter work will cost over $100; 
and there will be still other jobs to 
be done later. The entire house will 
have to be painted. Although labor 
costs are about two and a half to 
three times what .they used to be, 
the main expense comes from ma- 
terials, which in general are more 
expensive here than at home. A 
good five-and-dime store here, such 
as we have in the States, would be 
the fulfillment of most of a mis- 
sioner’s material desires. 

When examining the house for re- 
pairs, I noticed several bullet holes 
in the upper room. I also found the 
remains of the statue of Saint Joseph, 
that had been destroyed by the 
Reds. The church here is named 
after Saint Joseph, so we shall try 
to get a statue of our patron to re- 
place the one destroyed. 

Rebuilding Korea’s missions will 
not be an easy job. The Reds were 
thorough in looting and destruction. 
Our Christians are impoverished. 
We will have to look for help from 
outside Korea. 
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EDITORIAL: 





Musts 


@ WHAT ONE needs to equip himself 
for mission work may be learned by 
reading the New Testament. The 
spirit in which to approach and 
undertake the privileged task may 
- be apprehended from the same sac- 
red pages. For that spirit, if there is 
to be any true and lasting success, 
can only be the spirit of the Gospel. 

Yet it is one thing to know what 
the spirit of a work is, and it is quite 
another to possess it. Likewise there 
is a vast difference between under- 
standing, prizing, dreaming about, 
even grasping at, the great vital 
virtues, and the actual clothing of 
weak human flesh in the supernal 
armor of God. For this latter attain- 
ment, one needs not glances but 
acts, not rapid apprehension but 
patient practice. Add, of course, 
incessant humble prayer. 

Even Saint Francis Xavier, with 
all his acute spiritual penetration, 
observed that it had made much 
less impression on him to-read in 
the Gospel text about laying down 
one’s life for one’s friends than it 
had to confront the actuality on the 
missions. This is small wonder. 
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Mental attitudes are not virtues. 
One can understand, even admire 
immensely, a quality without hav- 
ing a bit of it. And it-is not at all 
necessary to face extremes with 
Xavier, in order to realize this. To 
apprehend it clearly, all a man need 
do is to preach a thrilling sermon on 
holy poverty, and then: proceed to 
the breakfast table to find it bare. 
The prospect of not surviving alive 
is a more forceful lesson, perhaps; 
but no coffee, no eggs and bacon, 
will do. 


IDEALS ARE precious things. Noth- 
ing is more precious. But ideals are 
as common as the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, among those 
fortunate souls who have been fav- 
ored with a religious vocation es- 
pecially in their formative years. 
That does not mean that the ideals 
in themselves are any less precious 
then; it only means that God lav- 
ishes His treasures with such spend- 
thrift generosity on His chosen ones, 
at that time, as almost to confuse 
them. Mission experience was to do 
the rest, in the formation of the mis- 


This Month’s Cover 


THE Hawaiian on our cover this month is getting ready for 
a feast. The menu will feature poi and fish. Judging from 
this man’s skill with a throw net, we hazard a guess that the 
denizens of the surf can’t help but co-operate. Fish eaters 
are numerous in the Hawaiian Islands but there aren't 
nearly enough priests to care for their spiritual needs. 
Happily, something is being done about that. 
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sion spirit so needed by the priests 
of Maryknoll. 

Looking back now, one may sug- 
gest with humble gratitude that 
experience did this speedily, how- 
ever ill or well. Once a missioner 
has some adequate basic prepara- 
tion, the best way to give him mis- 
sion spirit, after all, is to turn him 
loose in a mission. What happens 
after that is a sort of testing, win- 
nowing, and rounding-out process, 
with everything about it leading to 
an increase in plain charity. Apart 
from the grace of God, the chief 
immediate source of this increase in 
apostolic stature, is the contact with 
the mission people. 

To make a shepherd, give a man 
some sheep to look after, lots of 
them preferably, and of every de- 
scription — yes, and some _ black 
ones, too — and sprinkle the flock 
well with plenty of skittish, cavort- 
ing, troublesome, very unlamblike 
lambs. Also leave great numbers of 
the sheep scattered all over crea- 
tion outside the sheepfold, so that 
the shepherd must eternally pursue 
them uphdl and down dale and 
into the brambles and thickets. He 


- will not do much of this work with- 


out becoming very attached to 
those who cost him such effort. He 
cannot feed Christ’s sheep without 
sharing some of Christ’s love for 
them. And he cannot make for them 
a single sacrifice that does not cause 
him to cherish them more. 


MISSION work is taking care of 
people in the spirit of the Good 
Shepherd — the spirit that makes 
their salvation the supreme law. 
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Maryknoll 


The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them — 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


That is the spirit of the Gospel, for 


-the whole purpose of the Gospel 


revelation was simply to save them 
afid their like by the cross of Christ. 

When a man prefers such work at 
its worst, to any other type of work 
at its best, why, that is mission 
spirit. Add just a little mission ex- 
perience to the Gospel ideals, and 
the result will be a missioner. 

This is not to say that Maryknoll 
itself was ever entirely competent, 
or even knew the precise formula to 
impart mission spirit. No, in a very 
true sense, it is God who does the 
imparting. Maryknoll can some- 
times see the means He used. 

—Bishop James E. Walsh 
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WAGES AGO, when Yucatan was 
young, the sparkling, vibrant waters 
of the Caribbean Sea determined to 
sweep it away. The peninsula looked 
very frail, jutting out into the Gulf, 
when the battle of tide and hurri- 
cane began. But Yucatan only 
laughed at the efforts of the sea to 
destroy it; for beneath the waving 
palms, struggling to grow, lay solid 
rock. 

Then one day, Indian men and 
women, driven from their mainland 
homes by hostile forces, came and 
cried out, “Yucatan, will you let us 
live here?” In the face of the blazing 
hot sun, a strong, windy voice 
seemed to answer, “You may try.” 

The people needed water. Yuca- 
tan said: “Dig for it. I'll give you 
no rivers!’ The valiant settlers 
chopped a shaft down forty feet, 
through solid rock, and eventually 
found water. The people needed 
food, but again, Yucatan would not 
help them. “‘We had fruit in our old 
homeland,” they said. “Let us plant 
some here, too.” 

The Hard One replied: “You 
may, if you wish, but I'll give you 
no soil! Dig, and scrape up the 
earth, if you can!” 

The settlers worked hard, built 
great cities, and developed a cul- 
ture that scientists are still trying 
to unravel and appreciate. In the 
midst of their labors, a wonderful 
discovery was made: maize was 
developed. The crop was ideally 
suited to the wet planting season 
that had hitherto seemed such a 
barrier to the immigrant farmers. 

The settlers gathered together 
and laughed at Yucatan for the first 
time. “We have beaten you, Hard 
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The Rock 
that 
Laughed 


BY THOMAS J. McCARTHY, M.M. 


One! Now we will have food in 
abundance, and our children will 
thrive!’ Yucatan, with a strange, 
half-smile on its face, was mute. 

Into the jungles the people went, 
with their flints and machetes. They 
cut and hacked at the tangle, until 
they had open fields. They planted 
their corn, and it grew, and they 
were happy. They repeated the 
process again and again. Only 
gradually did they perceive why 
the Rock had laughed when they 
had announced their victory. For 
not only did the jungle crawl back 
in to choke their corn, but the corn 
itself, their friend, turned against 
them. It sucked up, out of the 
scanty layers.of soil, all the life- 
sustaining elements. After three 
years, any field was lifeless. 

Once again, the agonizing strug- 
gle of clearing the land was begun. 
The people tried to fight against 
the jungle, the sun, the thirst, and 
the insects. But eventually, they all 
lay down to die, annihilated. This 
is the ancient history of Yucatan: 
waves of immigrants arriving — 
only to die too soon. an 
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This photo is a Maryknoll heirloom. Penned im his careful handwriting, Saint 
Pius X wrote below it his blessing for our founders, our students, our benefactors. 


Maryknoll and the New Saint 


The man in this photograph 


said a prayer for Maryknoll. 
BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@in THE wooden building that 
served as the first Maryknoll Semi- 
nary, we had one classroom. Rec- 
reation in fair weather and foul was 
held on the porch, ofito which 
opened a modest little hallway. Off 
the hallway were the classroom on 
the left and a tiny guest parlor on 
the right. On the walls of the parlor 
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and the hallway Father Walsh hung 
photographs of Church dignitaries 
— photographs inscribed with their 
names and their good wishes for the 
infant Maryknoll. 

Between classes the seminarians 
frequently occupied themselves with 
casual glances at the pictures. One 
that I liked best to peer at was that 
of Pope Pius X at his desk. He was 
deeply engrossed in his work; his 
face was unsmiling but bore an air 
of benignity that was most fetching. 
It would have been very easy, I 
concluded, to sit in one of those 
chairs near him and talk with him. 

And the shelves about him told 
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much. He was, one could see, a very 
busy man. He was a simple man. 
He did much of his own work; he 
pored over books, looked up refer- 
ences, and then left the volumes and 
the papers about him haphazardly, 
planning to go.back to them. And, 
as with so many of us, he groaned 
regretfully, I felt sure, because many 
interesting projects had to lie there 
uncompleted. 

One day two priests from the 
United States were ushered into his 
room. It was June 29, 1911. They 
made their obeisances and sat in the 
chairs. A priest from Holland, who 
spoke Italian, explained that his 
two companions, as His Holiness 


’ had undoubtedly been told, had 


presented to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda the proposal to 
found in the United States a society 
to train American boys for the for- 
eign missions. Then the priest, who 
was Doctor Schut of Mill Hill (a 
charming gentleman, whom I later 
knew well in Rome and who used to 
chide me because I didn’t bring 
him enough news about Maryknoll) 
handed the Pope an aide memoire on 
the proposal. 

His Holiness adjusted his glasses, 
and unhurriedly, unsmilingly, but 
with that inner composure and 


depth of spirit that gave the silent - 


room an aura of peace and rare 
tranquility, he read, line by line, 
the memorandum. 

At one point in the reading, he 
stopped and raised his head. A 
work for the pagan world, he mur- 


mured, almost as if to himself; _ 


America had many pagans of its 
own. But of course, he observed 
immediately, it would all react fav- 
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orably on the work of the Church in 
America. 

And then the fine face of the 
saintly man lighted with a smile. 
He turned toward Father James 
Anthony Walsh and Father Thomas 
Frederick Price, joined his hands 
and said, ‘‘Ma, e finito!”’ (““Good — 
it is nicely concluded!”’) Maryknoll, 
by the act of the Holy See-bearing 
the precious day’s date, June 29, 
1911, was a reality. The Pope 
rejoiced with the founders. 

During the next few months, the 
kindly father of Christendom 
penned in his colorful hand, on the 
photograph later to hang in our 
hallway, a blessing for the two 
founders, for the students, for the 
benefactors who would build the 
new Society. 

‘*As we rose from our knees after 
the blessing,”’ recalled Father Walsh 
in describing the occasion, ‘‘Pius X, 
smiling, accompanied his Addio with 
a repeated relaxed movement of 
both hands and made us feel the 
children that we were in the pres- 
ence of our kindly spiritual Father. 

“Our cup of joy was full as we 
crossed the square and entered the 
great Basilica of the Apostle.” 

Last May, in that same square of 
St. Peter’s, a host of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world, including 
America and the mission lands, 


‘cried out their hosannas when Pope 


Pius XII inscribed among the can- 
onized saints of the Church this 
great figure among his predecessors, 
Pope Pius X. 

At Maryknoll, those six lines of 
prayerful blessing from the hand of 
the holy man of the Vatican have 
become precious, indeed. ae 
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Brought up in the turmoil of a big city, 


he’s right at home in a jungle fastness. 


BY ROBERT F. FRANSEN, M.M. 


@ VERSATILE MAN is the name for 
Father Ambrose Graham, of New 
York City. Considering the fact that 
he was raised in the turmoil of our 
nation’s largest city, I, with a small 
town background, feel sheepish 
about the ease with which he trav- 
els on foot or on horseback over 
trails hacked out of the jungle. 
While on the go, he sleeps in a 
hammock slung between two trees. 
He has often lived on only ground 
yucca and water. He is equally at 
home traveling up and down the 
rivers of Bolivia — rivers that are 
famous for treacherous rapids and 
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floating booby traps that lie in wait 
for the unwary. 

An outboard motor helps Father 
Graham cover his territory in fast 
time. He is his own mechanic, and 
this writer can testify that he is a 
good one. Everyone who plies these 
rivers has to be a mechanic of sorts, 
for the repair shops are scarce as 
snowballs in Florida in June. 

Father Amby’s motor powers a 
large dugout canoe that has built- 
up sides. Getting ready for a mis- 
sion trip, which may last from six 
to eight months, means loading his 
big canoe with a great many things. 
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Few of the articles taken along are 
for his personal use. 

Father Amby’s parish extends up 
and down the Orton River. Along 
the whole length of his huge river 
and its tributaries, there is not a 
single doctor. 
So Father car- 
ries a goodly 
supply of medi- 
cine in his 
canoe. He is 
good at diag- 
nosing and 
treating the === _ 
common diseases that attack his 
jungle people. An important part of 
his baggage is a sound-motion- 
picture projector. Because electric 
power is non-existent in the jungle, 
he must carry his own generator. 
His cargo also includes enough gas- 
oline and oil to last for several 
months. 

Let us accompany Father Amby 
as he stops at one of the settlements 
he visits during his mission trips. 
Perhaps there are no more than five 
or six homes at the bend in the river 
where he ties up his canoe. But 
word of the Padre’s coming travels 
swiftly to the rubber and Brazil-nut 
gatherers in the jungle. They travel 
a whole day and more, to get down 
to the river and enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the sacraments. 

Father Amby is now famous. But 
when he started work in this river 
parish, it was a different story. The 
people had been without priests for 
years, and he had the job of per- 
suading them to get used to the idea 
of having a Padre visit them. 

In the old days, the first thing the 
river Padre did was to inquire about 
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the sick. He applied such remedies 
as he knew to their ailments. Next 
on the program was a movie — per- 
haps the first movie many of these 
jungle people had ever seen. Father 
also showed his — slides that 

, he had taken. 
— There were 
= gasps of sur- 
© prise from the 
| audience, as the 
| faces of friends 
and neighbors 
appeared on 
the screen. 

All that was leading up to the 
real motive for his presence among 
them. After all those marvels had 
been wrought — and they are won- 
drous accomplishments to these 
backwoods people — he spoke to 
them in this vein: 

“It’s a pleasure to be among you. 
I hope that my medical assistance 
will be of some help. It has also been 
a pleasure to show you movies and 
slides. Some of you have paid me 
the compliment of believing that I 
am an expert in medicine, in elec- 
trical and mechanical things. That 
is far from the truth. Theré are 
many men in the world who per- 
form greater marvels. 

“However, I come to you as an 
expert in one thing — in that which 
matters the most — your religion. 
All of us Padres spend many years, 
studying to be able to help you.” 

Over the years, the talk has var- 
ied but the routine is the same. It is 
the portrait of a missioner. He has 
his difficulties but he uses any and 
every means at his disposal to 
Lecome all things to all men in 
order to win them to Christ. § @ 
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A fisherman on Lake Kawaguchi contemplates Fuji — the sacred mountain. 


SAMURAI / 


@ A HUNDRED years ago, Admiral Perry sailed into Yedo Bay 
and forced the Japanese to open their country to the western 
world. Japan was then a feudal land, as far removed from the 
times as were the inhabitants of Shangri-La. The Japanese lived 
by the code of the samurai — a type of Japanese knighthood. 
They wore exotic costumes and practiced customs strange to 
Occidental eyes. Today Japan is a modern bustling nation. But 
at festival time the Japanese turn from their mechanistic civiliza- 
tion and look back at the “‘good old days.”” Once again they 
appear in ancient dress. For a few short hours, they live as did 
their ancestors before the coming of men of the West. 


century ago this sight (left) of a samurai was an everyday picture. 





The old dress of the Japanese women (above) has charm and distinction. 


Father Hesler (belew) chats with friends before the pageant. begins. 
The excellent character study (right) was taken by Father Karlevecius. 
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The picnickers (above) enjoy the flavor of old music with their 
lunch. (Right) Here’s how Japanese women looked a century ago, 








God loves a cheerful giver, people say. Surely He 
must smile on brave American parents as they wave 
their daughters off to foreign fields, perhaps for life. 
“Christ told us to go, teach all nations,’’ they would 
tell you. “This is my part in obeying that command.’ 
And YOU, what is YOUR part? You can help them to 
their mission posts. At least $500 is needed for each. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Here is $ to help get your Sisters to foreign posts. 


As long as | can, | will send $ *.. @ month to help support a 
Maryknoll Sister. | understand | may discontinue this whenever | wish. 












We Like Formosa 


BY SISTER RITA MARIE REGAN 


















@ on ForRMOSA, Mass ends with a The children are generous, too. 
bang. Fireworks blaze away like a They carry their baby brothers and 
five-alarm fire as the Catholics file sisters everywhere they go. And, « 
out of church. believe it or not, they share their 

We Maryknoll Sisters have been cookies. Yesterday I saw some 
here only a few months, but we youngsters gathered .around one 
have grown very fond of the people _ little girl. She had a cookie in her 
of Miaoli; and they are getting to hand. 
like us, too. Everywhere we go, “You may all have a bite,”’ she 
crowds gather. They watch our said solemnly, “but just a teensy 
every movement and listen to our one. You’d better not try to take a 
every word. One thing that amazes pig bite!” 
us is the friendliness of the shop- It was fun to watch how con- 
keepers. , 

“Do you have such-and-such?” 
we ask. 

“No. I’m sorry to disappoint 
you,”’ the shopkeeper says, looking 
quite contrite. ““But you ought to be 
able to buy that at a store halfway 
down the block. Let me show you 
the place. I’ll take you in and intro- 
duce you to the owner.” 

















Sister Josephine Marie (Isaac), R.N. 
of Alabama, makes friends on Formosa. 

















scientiously each child took a bite. 

God’s grace is working among the 
Formosans. Most of them are Bud- 
dhists. There are about forty public 
shrines in Miaoli, besides the many 
private ones in homes. Neverthe- 
less, when we invite non-Christians 
to come to see us at the convent, 
they show decided signs of interest. 
Our first series of instructions for 
prospective converts brought some 
seventy-five eager neophytes. 

One of them had lost her son a 
year or more ago. After the first les- 
son, she told Sister Marion Cordis, 
“This doctrine has been my first 
consolation since my baby died.” 

What a change has taken place in 
just the few months we have been 
here! Our doctrine pupils live near- 
by, for the most part. They study 
their lessons day and night. The 
family next door is learning prayers; 
the members pray together before 
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Eyes front! Even babies on the island of Formosa look 


and hear small children chanting 





to Maryknoll Sisters. 








meals and before going to bed. It’s . 
wonderful to walk down our street 


the “Hail Mary.” 

We have a few toys that children 
may borrow. Our neighbor, Pre- 
cious Jade, not yet two years old, is 
one of the best customers. Every 
day around noon he comes to the 
back door, calling out, “Ku neung! 
Ku neung!”’ (‘‘Sister! Sister!”’) Then 
he waddles up the two steps and 
runs to the toy shelf, finds his fav- 
orite train, and disappears with it. 
In an hour or so, he returns the toy. 

Precious Jade has great possibili- 
ties as a comedian, although he’s 
still young. His black hair stands up 
straight. When he runs to meet us 
on the street, he comes charging 
along so fast that his little feet can’t 
keep up with the rest of him. More 
often than not, I run and catch him 
before he takes a tumble. a8 
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@ THE KOREAN WAR had been un- 
kind to him but physical suffering 
and domestic trials have not lined 
Joe’s face — very probably because 
he has weathered only twenty-five 
winters. Joseph Kim’s face is good 
to behold; it is open, frank and 
always ready to smile. 

Before his visit, I had been read- 
ing the autobiography of The Little 
Flower. I told Joseph about her and 
he listened intently. When he came 
back next day, he told me what a 
great little saint she is. He had 
prayed to her the night before and 
had not found her wanting. 

Joe was severely wounded when 
he served with the South Korean 
Army, and now his left leg has be- 
come like a board. He has to drag 
the useless limb after him when he 
walks. His father, a farmer, took 
one look at Joe’s condition and con- 


. Cluded that he would be useless as a 


helper on the farm. The father pro- 
ceeded to treat him as an intruder. 
Consequently, Joe stays at home as 
little as possible. He picks up a meal 
here and there, does what work he 
can and sleeps wherever he can find 
shelter. 

I could not help but befriend this 
young man. I gave him a little aid 
from time to time. One day Father 
James Pardy gave him a crucifix. 
Joe was delighted. He hung it up in 
his father’s house. But when he re- 
turned after several days’ absence, 
he found that his father had smashed 
the crucifix. 

There is a dread finality about an 
act like that. It left me stunned. I 
had to remind myself that the father 
is not a Christian, that he knew not 
what he did. Still, this man’s house 
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Not Wanted 


BY JAMES H. RAY, M.M. 


is not a place one would feel drawn 
to visit, much less live in — as Joe 
has to do. 

Two days ago, an elderly man 
came to the rectory and asked to 
see me. It was Joe’s father. He was 
embarrassed and ill at ease. 

I lessened the tension by talking 
about generalities for awhile. But 
Mr. Kim had something on his mind 
and he soon let me know that he 
preferred to discuss that. His expla- 
nation gushed forth. He told me 
that after he smashed the crucifix 
he did not feel any regret. But later 
he came to feel that the way he 
treated his son and his son’s crucifix 
called for an apology to God. Then 
for good measure, he threw in one 
for me. 

Somebody’s good prayers have ~ 
wrought this marvelous change in — 
Joesph’s father. There is no other 
explanation. May God bless the 
helper for such prayers. oe 
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IN KOREA: 


IN JAPAN: 


IN FORMOSA: 


IN HONG KONG 











IT IS 


CHRIST— 


Help the Missioner to bring 
HE NEEDS 


1. Mass wine and hosts $ 30.: 
2. Rent for room, monthly 50. 
3. Firewood 35. 
1. Fare for mission travel 10. 
2. Land for church 1,000. and up 
3. Movie slides, films 15. 
1. A priest's house 3,000. 
2. Rental of house for year 800. 
3. Catechetical work 150. 


I. Rent for pastor’s house, year 350. 
2. Rent for two priests, year 600 


3. Chapel furnishings 1,250. 
t. Priest’s house, new 3,000. 
2. To enlarge a rectory 2,000. 


3. Gasoline for jeep, 1 year 



























or CHAOS 


more to CHRIST 
HIS PEOPLE NEED 


IN KOREA: 1. Food $ 50. 
2. Medicine 35. 
IN JAPAN: I. Disaster relief 75. 
2. Needs of poor 50. 
3. Medicine 85. 
4. Firewood 15. 
IN FORMOSA: 1. Orphans 15. a month 
2. Medicine for refugees 40. 
3. Playgrounds for children 75. 


IN HONG KONG 1. Medicine 100. 
2. Catechisms 10 cents 
3. Kerosene 190. 
4. Clothes re 10. per person ~. 
IN THE PHILIPPINES: 1. Confessional 60. 
2. Catholic literature 75. 
3. Charity for poor 100. 
4. Rosaries, medals 20. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Dear Father: 
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BY JOSEPH J. 





A pioneer MaryknolHer’s 
memories of Father Price 
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@ FATHER Thomas Frederick Price, 
M.M., died September 12, 1919, in 
Hong Kong, in his fifty-ninth year. 
His priestly career on earth lasted 
thirty-three years, twenty-four of 
them spent doing pioneer mission 
work in North Carolina. It was dur- 
ing these decades of devoted service 
that he earned the title of ““Tar Heel 
Apostle.” 
For a number of years before join- 
ing Maryknoll, Father Price edited 
» Truth, a magazine published to tell 
- truths of the Catholic Faith to non- 
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Catholics. As a Maryknoller, be- 
tween 1911 and 1918, he traveled 
up, down and across our country, 
soliciting funds to sustain the new 
American Society to propagate the 
Faith in distant lands. Maryknoll 
was founded by Father James 
Anthony Walsh and Father Price, 
after they had met at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Montreal in 1910. When 
Papal permission was granted to 
the two priests, on June 29, 1911, 
the work actually started. 

Father Price led the first group 
of American-born missioners into 
China in 1918. The Maryknoll fam- 
ily then numbered nearly a hun- 
dred. Today the Society’s personnel 
in priests, Brothers, students, and 
Sisters is 3,553. 

Two makeshift houses — the 
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Maryknoll Seminary near Ossining 
and the Apostolic School near 
Scranton — lodged all the Mary- 
knollers in those days. Today, in the 
United States, besides the two 
schools already mentioned, Mary- 
knoll’s houses are located. in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Louisiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, California, Washington, 
Missouri, Texas, and Massachus- 
etts. 

The influence of Father Price, 
aside from what was purely spiri- 
tual, was particularly happy in the 
life of Maryknoll, then in fts infant 
and formative years. His unfailing 
good humor communicated itself to 
all, making light of the hardships 
that were a part of Maryknoll’s 
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tly Father Price and zealous, far-seeing Bishop Walsh li 


early days. His influence helped to 
crystallize one of the most impres- 
sive traits of the spirit engendered 
at Maryknoll, a cheerfulness that 
made every yoke sweet and every 
burden light. 

Father Price could see the ridicu- 
lous or the absurd readily enough, 
and could enjoy a joke. He had a 
wealth of anecdotes at his com- 
mand. His fund of quaint mission 
stories often provided opportunities 
to make present hardships of the 
students seem trifling in comparison 
with what. he had endured during 
his days in North Carolina. 

He was an inspiration to the stu- 
dents, not so much for what he 
accomplished — and that was con- 
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siderable — but for what he was 
himself. He was an ascetic, a hard 
and zealous worker, a good story- 
teller and an extraordinarily light- 
hearted man, unusually gentle and 
gentlemanly. 

Saintly Father Price spent many 
hours each day in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament, in the presence 
of the First Foreign Missioner, who 
had exiled Himself from His Heav- 
enly home to bring love, peace and 
redemption to all mankind. 

Father Price had a great devotion 
to our Blessed Mother and her pro- 
tegee, Saint Bernadette. His dying 
request was that his heart be buried 
near Bernadette’s body in the con- 
vent at Nevers, France. There it 
now reposes. 

The rest of his body is now in- 


terred in the simple God’s Acre at - 


‘ Maryknoll, at the edge of the wood- 
land. His grave is beside Bishop 
Walsh’s beneath the rustic crucifix 
that is a powerful reminder of the 
common bond that united them in 
life. 

One hundred and six other Mary- 


INDY ANN HAS A DREAM 


knollers have gone to their reward. 
Some died heroic deaths, like 
Bishop Ford, Bishop Byrne, Father 
Gerry Donovan. When Maryknoll 
first started, they said Americans 
would not leave the lap of luxury 
and make the sacrifices required in 
the mire and muck of paganism. 

Father Price recited the following 
prayer every day: 

“O Mother Immaculate, Patron 
of America, who through little 
Bernadette bade us pray and work 
for the conversion of the countless 
souls noW perishing, I offer all the 
prayers, actions and sufferings of 
this day and every day of my life for 
their conversion, and I beg thee to 
bless my resolution to do what I can 
throughout my life to bring about 
their salvation.” 

Many, both in North Carolina 
and among the devotees of the for- 
eign missions, believe that some 
day Father Price will be declared a 
saint. Many are reciting daily the 
invocation: 

“O Bernadette, pray for the can- 
onization of Father Price.” gm 
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@ TODAY was an important one for 
all of us here at the Molina Agri- 
cultural School. Another group of 
boys stepped forward to receive 
graduation certificates. As they did, 
I could not help but think back 
over the highlights of the year. 
These I remembered: 

The day Divine Providence gave 
us the opportunity to acquire prom- 
ising farm land adjacent to our 
property. This and this alone al- 
lowed us to expand our technical 
instruction and plan more ambi- 
tiously for the future — all of which 
means better training and greater 
opportunities for the poor boys who 
come to us from Chilean farms. 

The day our new tractor arrived. 
How carefully it was unloaded, how 
eagerly it was inspected, how quick- 
ly it was put to test, how lavish 
were the praises that followed! 

The day we completed and off- 
cially opened our new soccer field. 
One hundred and twenty boys are 
a large number to keep busy during 
their free time but there is no prob- 
lem with Chilean boys when a soc- 
cer field and ball are available. 
| Innumerable dormitory side- 
lights: the time when I caught a 
glimpse of a nine-year-old boy 
teaching a fourteen-year-old boy 
how to manipulate a new necktie, 
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= FLASHBACK 


BY JAMES L. SCHANBERGER, M.M. 





just received from home; the night 
I saw a boy take his new shoes to 
bed with him; the day one of the 
students adjusted his belt on so 
tightly that he couldn’t get it off; 
the toothaches, stomach-aches, and 
coughing spells that always came 
at two a. m. 

The week of final oral examina- 
tions. According to Chilean Law, 
every grade must be examined by a 
chosen board to determine fitness 
for advancement. There were fine 
showings; there were some poor 
showings; there was laughter; there 
was tears. The importance of a re- 
port card to these boys can never 
be overestimated, since it usually 
means whether or not the parent or 
“patron” will allow the boy to con- 
tinue his“education. 

Such were the thoughts that 
flashed back as I watched eighteen 
young men coming forward to re- 
ceive final certificates. Tomorrow 
they will be back on their farms, 
helping with the never-ending work 
on which their livelihood depends. 
We think they’re better prepared in 
technical know-how. Tomorrow 
they will again be thrown into cir- 
cumstances and surroundings where 
religious indifference too often pre- 
vails. How we hope and pray they 
are ready to meet the challenge. g g@ 
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Maryknoll Fathers LEO MCCARTHY and THOMAS LANGLEY hold the 
unenviable distinction of being the northernmost priests in the 
world. They are working at Thule, Greenland . .. Bishop LANE's 
request that Marykmollers pray for those constituted in author- 
ity during these days of crisis brought an immediate response from 
Under Secretary of State ROBERT MURPHY who telegraphed that deep 
appreciation for the act was felt by President EISENHOWER and the 
Secretary of State. 


* 2 # 


The important rail center of Juliaca is the late- 
est altiplano parish in Peru to be taken over by Mary- 
knoll. Father ALBERT KOENIGSKNECHT is pastor. Fellow 
missioners, better at addition than spelling, refer to 
the capable Michiganer as Father K-13 .. . Father 
DONALD HESSLER now has eight American lay apostles work- 
ing with him in Central America, among them are several 
married couples. 


* a2 


A Guatemalan Indian told Father EDWARD MCGUINNESS of a trip 
he took to the shrine at Esquipulas. The journey was made by 
foot and lasted 23 days.’ The Indian went to pray that Our Lord 
would bring himself and his wife to Heaven one day. "Now that 
you have come to live among us," the Indian said, "I know Our 
Lord heard my prayer" . . . Bishop THOMAS DANEHY has started a 
technical school in jungle Bolivia, enrolling 78 boys. 


* 2 % 


When newly ordained Father JOHN CARBIN celebrated 
his first solemn high Mass, the entire Carbin family 
was united for the first time in many years. One of 
his sisters, MOTHER MARY KENTIGERN, came from Nigeria. 
A brother traveled from France .. . From behind China's 
Red curtain comes word that one of Bishop FORD's native 
priests has made ten converts in his jail. 


se 


Pather JAMES HYATT is enlisting American prayer-pals for his 
prospective Christians. The American gets a holy card with the 
name of the Japanese catechumen, and prays daily until the person 
is baptized . . . Here's one for your school board. Down in the 
Bolivian wilderness Father RALPH SYLVA operates a school with 
eight classes, enrolls 215 children, and hires eight teachers. 
Including salaries and up-keep it costs him $100 a month for 
smooth operation. Quite a bargain! ' 

















@ ONE OF THE highlights of my visit 
to Lima, Peru, as a Maryknoller and 
a social worker, was meeting Dr. 
Rosario Araoz, foundress of the 
School of Social Work and also vir- 
tually the foundress of Santa Rosa, 
the Maryknoll parish in Lima. 

Known to the parish and to all 
her friends as Rosario, Dr. Araoz is 
recognized by everyone as a lay 
apostle of the first class, a zealous 
worker who lives in the presence of 
God and keeps her finger on all 
social movements affecting Catholic 
life. Dr. Araoz has been the Direc- 
tor of the Catholic Social Service 
School in Lima during the twenty- 
six years of its existence. 

For some ten or twelve years, 
Rosario has lived in the confines of 
the present parish of Saint Rose of 
Lima, founded in 1950 by Mary- 
knoll. The establishment of the par- 
ish came about through the personal 
interest of Rosario. Seeing that 
the increasing number of Catholics 
residing in the rapidly developing 
section had far to go to the nearest 
church, and recognizing that prob- 
ably many did not go to Mass, 
Rosario first made arrangements to 
have a Mass said on Sundays in the 
patio of a Japanese School in the 
district. 

While Rosario was thus calling 
attention to the needs of this new 
section of the city, she made the 
acquaintance of Father McCarthy 
after the Maryknoll Fathers estab- 
lished their center house in Mira- 
flores. Rosario made up her mind 
that she wanted Maryknoll Fathers 
for the new parish. Having won 
many battles for the Church in past 
years, she stands in good grace with 
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BY SISTER VICTORIA FRANCIS 


the Cardinal and the Auxiliary 
Archbishop and apparently had 
enough weight to win her point. 
The Maryknoll Fathers were in- 
vited to take the parish. Rosario 
turned over her house to the Fathers 
to use as their rectory until they 
built their own, and they are still 
living there. 

Rosario told me about the Parish 
Social Service Centers in Lima. In 
the development of social services 
on a parish basis, Lima is far more 
advanced than any city that I know 
of in the United States, probably 
because the general culture in Peru 
is so thoroughly Catholic. The par- 
ish remains the center of life for the 
people. The parishes retain their 
own individuality, each using its 
own methods of meeting the needs 
of its poor. 

Three parishes have developed a 
parochial program of social service. 
This is without any doubt due to 
the influence and prestige of Dr. 
Rosario Araoz. The School of Social 
Service in Peru has 120 students 
enrolled. It provides a four-year 
collegiate course geared to prepar- 
ing the students for professional 
social work. During the last three 
years, they are assigned to various 
field work. Be 
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| Help Wanted — Japon SH 
MILK OF ‘ 
HUMAN Kj 


for under. 
dollar bu 


SUBSTITUTE FOR WATER. “We have 
had three fires sin - In each 
case, our people los: ing. is 
no water system. need six fire extin- 
uishers,”’ writes a Maryknoller in Pery. 
Bock extinguisher costs $25. 


Help Wanted — 
Miscellaneous 


_ From the Ground bin 


Thirty school benches, at $5 each, will give 
Masonga_ pils - The ag ae) to NEEDED NEEDLE 
i 8 


‘oor, would help the People of San 
Chile, clothe 7 men aD It will 
and will save many, many times ¢ 
in a few months, 


uses 
» Costing $175, 
enduring Structure, 


Opportunities — 
Central America 


One Picture Equals 
Gone With the Wind Mon tna housand yA x4 


A cyclone blew the roof away; rain gets into 
the chapel of St. Isidore, rotting the tim- 

: ing @ cave-in hazard. e damage 
can be repaired for $500, Will you Provide 
one sheet of roofing tin, at $2? 3 . 
porting Charity 
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about $3 a yard. 















A room in the new wing of Maryknoll Seminary 
is a fitting memorial. A plaque on the door 
reminds the student occupant to pray daily 
for your relative or friend. Offering $1,500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $ toward the fifteen hundred dollars 
needed for a memorial room in the Maryknoll Seminary. 





Go eae 


a Bw 
1, When King Philip Il of Spain 2. His name was Francis Solano, 
called for missioners to go to member of the Franciscan order, 
America, a young priest answered. and son of the Mayor of Montilla. 


3. On the way to America, his 
boat was shipwrecked. Francis 
found food for all by fishing. 


4. He was not attracted by the 5. He traveled 700 miles through 6. Francis converted many Indians, | 
glitter and social life of Lima. uncharted mountains and jungles caring for them until at 61 he 
He decided to work for the poor. to reach the Amazon Indian tribes. died. He was canonized in 1672. 














